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it to me to the annoyance of my mother, who said, "I
wish you wouldn't give him things he is too young to
understand." I understand her embarrassment now, for
I insisted on taking it to school the next morning.
My grandfather encouraged my childish craving for
looking grown-up and important. He said that if I were
to be a man of any consequence and a man of the world
I should begin young. But the rest of the household
thought he was giving me too early a start.
From him, at the age of five, I acquired a taste for
claret and Scotch. When he dined at home it was my
privilege to sip once from his glass before he drank.
Often if I were not there he would send for me. "I am
waiting for you to taste my wine/' he would say.
"Do you think it desirable?" Maiji would caustically
ask.
4 The more freedom a child has now, the more he will
know how to use it when he is free."
Every time there was a party in our house I was al-
lowed, before being put to bed, to see the table laid
with our gray and gold service, the Elkington silver, the
unending series of sweetdishes from Mappin and Webb,
the heavy cut-glass decanters with little silver tags of
"Port" and "Sherry," the heaVy damask serviettes.
All that was The Cloisters. Those were peaceful days
if only because there was no struggle. No one wanted
anything more. No one knew what more there was to
want.
One day we moved from The Cloisters. But we moved
in more senses than one. We moved into the open
world.
The India of The Cloisters is dead. My grandparents
lived to see it die. They did not shed a tear over it or if
they did it was not more than one.